1947 transformed one of the most inefficient and costly 
state court systems into one of the most efficient. 


The method of selecting judges has behind it years 
of successful experience in Missouri and California. The 
governor will appoint the judges from nominees present- 
ed to him by a judicial council composed of three laymen 
appointed by the governor with the consent of the legis- 
lature, three attorneys named by the organized bar, and 
the chief justice. 


Three years after his first appointment a judge, to 
remain in office, must submit his name to the voters of 
the state or of his district for approval or rejection. 
After that a superior court judge must submit his name 
every six years and a supreme court judge every ten 
years. This makes the judges responsible to the people 
without subjecting them to partisan politics or unseemly 
competitive campaigns for election. 


A judge may be impeached or removed for demon- 
strated incapacity to perform his duties. Judges will re- 
tire at the age of seventy. 


In addition to nominating judges, the judicial council 
will conduct studies and make reports and recommenda- 
tions for improving the administration of justice. 


5. The Right to Vote 


The voting age is fixed at nineteen, when most young 
people have completed high school and started supporting 
themselves. The residence requirement is one year in the 
State and thirty days in the election district. A voter 
must be able to read or speak English and may be re- 
quired to register. Additional voting qualifications may, 
as in the past, be required for local bond issue elections. 


6. Health, Education and Welfare 


The special importance of public schools and of pro- 
visions for public health and public welfare is recognized 
in Article VII. The legislature is directed to provide for 
meeting these needs, and in so doing may determine 
whether the departments administering them shall be 
headed by boards or by single executives appointed by 
the governor. 


The public schools must be free from sectarian con- 
trol, and no public money may go to the direct benefit 
of any private educational institution. 


The University of Alaska is to be the state university, 
governed by a board of regents appointed by the gover- 
nor and confirmed by the legislature. 


7. Administering the State’s Natural Resources 


The future wealth of the State of Alaska will depend 
largely on how it administers the immense and varied 
resources to which it will fall heir. Article VIII of the 
constitution provides standards for the use, conservation 
and development of natural resources, including lands, 
minerals, forests, fish, wildlife, and waters. 


The article’s primary purpose is to balance maximum 
use of natural resources with their continued availability 
to future generations. In keeping with that purpose, all 
replenishable resources are to be administered, insofar 
as practicable, on the sustained yield principle. This in- 
cludes fish, forests, wildlife and grasslands, among others. 


The constitution’s treatment of mining is a direct re- 
flection of Congressional thinking, as shown by recent 


Statehood enabling bills. The Congress favors State re- 
tention of mineral rights in State lands and has proposed 
Federal land grants to the State on that basis. The Con- 
stitution, therefore, gives flexible treatment to the sub- 
ject in order that amendment will not be necessary if 
Congressional thinking should change. In either event, the 
familiar Federal concepts of discovery and appropriation 
will be followed by the State in the creation of mining 
rights. Likewise, water rights will be based on appropria- 
tion and use. 


Under Enabling Bill provisions the State will fall heir 
to existing Federal mining leases, including oil leases, and 
will receive immediate income from those sources. 


All leases or disposals of state lands or interests are 
made subject to procedures to protect the public interest 
and the rights of all citizens in the public domain or in 
property rights previously acquired. The grant of any 
exclusive right or special privilege of fishery in the 
natural waters of the State is forbidden. 


8. Public Finance 


The convention sought to lay a constitutional basis for 
sound and prudent tax and spending policies and to avoid 
restrictions that have nearly hamstrung some state and 
local governments. It therefore rejected rigid tax and 
debt limits and forbade creation of dedicated funds for 
specific functions. 


Save for exempted property used for non-profit, re- 
ligious, charitable, cemetery or educational purposes, the 
legislature may determine the kinds and subjects of 
taxation and prescribe standards for appraisal of property 
for state or local tax purposes. No public money, property 
or credit may be used or disposed of except for a public 
purpose. 


Subject to certain exceptions, the state and its polit- 
ical subdivisions may borrow money only for capital 
improvements, and then only with the consent of the 
voters. The exceptions permit borrowing by law for 
certain short-term or emergency purposes and the issu- 
ance of bonds supported wholly by the revenues of a 
public enterprise or corporation or by special assessments 
on benefited property. 


In accordance with the best modern practice, the 
constitution requires the governor to submit to the leg- 
islature a comprehensive executive budget covering all 
state income and expenditures. The legislature is directed 
to appoint an auditor to maintain a check upon the gover- 
nor and his departments. 


9. Local Self-Government 


The convention sought to provide for a simple, flex- 
ible system of local government adapted to the needs of 
the people of Alaska. It was determined to guard against 
the creation of unnecessary local units and taxing author- 
ities or the establishment of anything like the typical 
county with its tight unchangeable boundaries, its heavy 
overhead of elected officials and independent boards, and 
its inadequate powers and finances. 


There will be just two classes of local governments: 
boroughs and cities. While Alaska will be divided into 
a limited number of boroughs, full scale borough govern- 
ments will be organized only as the need for borough- 
wide services and the means to support them arise. 
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Organized boroughs will be governed by elected as- 
semblies., Cooperation between a borough and cities 
within it is encouraged by provisions for inter-govern- 
mental agreements and for representation of members of 
city councils on borough assemblies. 


First class boroughs and cities and others designated 
by the legislature will have home rule. This means that 
they will have the right to draw up their own charters 
and to exercise any governmental powers not denied to 
them by law or charter. 


Communities that are not ready for city government 
may be permitted to set up service areas under the super- 
vision of the assembly in an organized borough, or under 
state supervision, if in an unorganized borough. This will 
prevent the multiplication of independent special districts, 
uncoordinated with either of the two basic units of local 
government 


Local boundaries may be adjusted through action by 

a local boundary commission, subject to reversal by the 

legislature. This method was decided on as a result of 

ay suuay of experience in both the United States and 
anada. 


10. Keeping the Constitution Up-To-Date 


The constitution may be amended by two-thirds vote 
of each house of the legislature with approval by the 
people. 


Recognizing the right of the people to take a fresh 
look at their. basic law at reasonable intervals, the con- 
vention provided for a popular vote every ten years’ on 
the calling of a constitutional convention. The holding of 
a convention cannot be thwarted nor its proper powers re- 
stricted, as in many states, by an unsympathetic legis- 
lature. 


The nature of the constitution should make frequent 
amendment unnecessary. The proposed document, unlike 
many state constitutions, is confined to basic policy and 
structure of government, leaving it to the legislature and 
the courts to round out and adapt the system to 
changing conditions. Many matters that require constitu- 
tional amendment in other states can be taken care of by 
law or by virtue of automatic self-executing provisions in 
the constitution itself. Legislative reapportionment, 
changes in local government powers and boundaries, re- 
organization within the executive and judicial branches, 
chauges in the tax system, even borrowing money, are 
examples. 


11. A People’s Document 


The people will be firmly in the driver’s seat when 
the constitution goes into effect. They will be protected 
against oppressive or excessive governmental action by 
the limitations in the constitution and by the checks and 
balances among the governor, the legislature and the 
courts. 


An even more important check is the power of the 
people at the polls. 


Of somewhat similar effect are the provisions for the 
initiative and referendum, the requirement of a referen- 
dum on debt, the popular vote on constitutional amend- 
ments or revisions and on the calling of a convention, and 
the home rule charter rights of the larger boroughs and 
cities. 
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* Three Questions 


Your Constitutional Convention was directed to pre- 
pare a Constitution for your approval and “to take all 
measures necessary or proper for the admission of Alaska 
as a State of the Union’. The Convention has submitted 
its recommendations in three questions to be answered 
by the voters of Alaska on one ballot at the Primary 
Election, April 24, 1956. 


1. “Shall the Constitution for the State of Yes O 
Alaska, prepared and agreed upon by 
the Alaska Constitutional Convention, 
be adopted?” 


INOW] 


2. “Shall Ordinance Number Two (Alaska- 
Tennessee Plan) of the Alaska Constitu- 
tional Convention, calling for the im- Yes O 
mediate election of two United States 
Senators and one United States Rep- 
resentative, be adopted?” 


No O 


3. “Shall Ordinance Number Three of the 
Alaska Constitutional Convention, pro- 
hibiting the use of fish traps for the Yes O 
taking of salmon for commercial pur- 
poses in the coastal waters of the State, No O 
be adopted?” 


* What Your Vote Will Mean 


QUESTION #1 


Before Alaska may become a state its Constitution 
must be approved by the people of Alaska and by the 
Congress of the United States. If a majority of the voters 
favor the Constitution, Congress may admit Alaska to the 
Union at any time. If the voters disapprove the Consti- 
tution, it will be necessary to hold another Convention 
and write a new Constitution before Congress can grant 
statehood. 


QUESTION #2 


If the people ratify the Constitution, approval 
of the Alaska-Tennesee Plan would enable them to take 
the next step toward statehood without waiting for 
Congress to act. It follows the example set by 
Tennessee and other states in providing for sending two 
Senators and a Representative to Washington next Jan- 
uary to present Alaska’s claim in person and to take their 
seats immediately upon favorable action by the Congress. 
They would be elected at the general election in Oc- 
tober, 1956. Since the primary election will already have 
been held, party nominations will be made by party con- 
ventions for this election only. Independent candidates 
may be nominated by petition in the usual manner. 


QUESTION +3 


If a majority of the voters approve both the Consti- 
tution and Ordinance Number 3, the use of fish traps for 
commercial fishing for salmon will be prohibited as soon 
as Alaska becomes a state 





* What the Constitution Means 


“We the people of Alaska, grateful to God and to 
those who founded our nation and pioneered this great 
land, in order to secure and transmit to succeeding gen- 
erations our heritage of political, civil, and religious 
liberty within the Union of States, do ordain and establish 
this constitution for the State of Alaska.”—Preamble, Con- 
stitution of the State of Alaska. 


The Constitution of a state is its most important law. 
Its authority comes directly from the people whose vote 
is required to adopt it or to change it. It determines the 
basic structure of government and the powers and re- 
sponsibilities of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches. It lays down essential principles and safeguards 
for the conduct of the public business and guarantees the 
rights and liberties of all the people. 


In writing the Constitution for the State of Alaska, 
the Convention has determined that: 


1. It should embody the best of America’s 180 years 
of experience in self-government; 


2. It should fit the special needs and traditions of 
Alaska; 


3. It should be short and flexible, to allow for the 
great changes that the future will bring to Alaska; 


4. It should provide for a government that is ener- 
getic in fostering the growth and development of 
the whole State and the welfare of all the people; 


5. It should respect and guard the equal rights and 
dignity of all citizens. 


* The Basic Design 


To accomplish these ends, the Convention prepared 
a simple plan of state government that is characteristically 
American. 


To make the laws, there is to be a legislature com- 
posed of a senate of 20 members elected for four-year 
terms and a house of representatives of 40 members 
elected for two-year terms. 


To enforce the laws and direct the administration of 
state affairs, there is to be a governor elected for a four- 
year term. 


To interpret the laws and administer justice, there is 
to be a single system of courts consisting of a supreme 
court, a superior court and other courts that the legisla- 
ture may establish. 


The powers of state government are divided among 
these three departments so that each has full responsi- 
bility for its own conduct, yet each can be checked by the 
others or by the people. All are bound both by the State 
and by the United States Constitution. All are subject 
finally, to the absolute control exercised by the people 
in the polling booth. 
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This system in its essential features is very similar 
to that of the national government in Washington. This 
is because the Convention found that the state govern- 
ments that worked best were those that conformed most 
closely to the simple design given to the government of 
the United States by the Convention that met in Phila- 
delphia in 1787. 


* Highlights of the Constitution 


1. A Strong and Liberal Bill of Rights 


The first article of the constitution contains such 
time-tested guarantees of personal rights and individual 
liberties as the freedom to worship, to speak, to assemble 
and discuss the policies of government as one sees fit; 
equal rights, opportunities, and protection for person and 
property under the law; trial by jury. Special point is 
made of rights that have become important in recent 
years: freedom from discrimination with respect to any 
civil or political right on account of race, color, creed, 
or national origin; and the right “to fair and just treat- 
ment in the course of legislative and executive investiga- 
tions.” 


2. A Strong and Representative Legislature 


The first legislature under the state constitution will 
be the first truly representative law-making body in the 
history of Alaska. The house of representatives is based 
primarily on population, the senate primarily on area. 
The twenty senators are allocated among four great nat- 
ural geographic areas. Each of these areas will elect 
two senators at large and one additional senator for each 
pair of districts from which members of the house of 
representatives are elected. The smaller representative 
and senate districts within each large district make it 
certain that the smaller communities as well as the major 
cities will be represented in each house. 


The twenty senators and forty representatives are 
necessary in order to give fair representation to all parts 
of the State. The legislature will be larger than the ter- 
ritorial legislature, but much smaller than most state 
legislatures. 


Representation will be kept up to date every ten 
years by an automatic reapportionment carried out by 
the governor on the advice of a board representing each 
of the four major districts and subject to review by the 
courts. Thus, the constitution guards against what has 
become a great evil in many states: a legislature that 
becomes more and more unrepresentative and loses public 
confidence because it refuses to reapportion itself. 


To enable the legislature to pay close, continuing 
attention to the affairs of a growing state, the constitution 
provides that it shall meet in regular session for as long 
as may be necessary every year and that its members 
shall be paid annual salaries. A legislative council will 
make studies and prepare programs between sessions. 


One of the most important legislative checks is the 
governor’s veto, which may be overridden only by a 
three-fourths or a two-thirds vote depending on the nature 
of the measure. 


In addition, there are specific limitations and stand- 
ards that control the action of the legislature with respect 


to taxation and finance, natural resources, the organiza- 
tion of state administration and the courts, local govern- 
ment, public officers and employees, and property held 
by the United States or by native Alaskans. 


_ Finally, the people themselves may, under a very 
deliberate procedure, enact certain laws by the initiative 
or reject acts of the legislature by the referendum. 


__In brief, the State of Alaska will have a legislature 
with more power to serve and less opportunity to neglet 
or violate the vital interests of the people of the State 
than have many of the older states. 


3. A Strong and Responsible Executive 


The strong legislature is balanced by a strong gover- 
nor. There will be no independently elected officers, and 
this will enable the people to hold the governor wholly 
responsible for the conduct of state administration. 


The secretary of state succeeds to the office of goy- 
ernor in case of a vacancy, or acts in the absence or 
incapacity of the governor. The secretary of state will be 
nominated in the primaries, but, in order to insure a 
secretary of state and a governor of the same party, a 
vote for governor in the general election is a vote for 
the candidate for secretary of state on the same ticket. 


The constitution limits the number of principal ex- 
ecutive departments to twenty, thereby avoiding compli- 
cated and wasteful hodgepodge of offices, departments 
and agencies. The governor, subject to veto by the leg- 
islature, can reorganize the departments for greater ef- 
ficiency. The legislature may, if necessary, create boards 
or commissions outside the principal departments for 
regulatory or quasi-judicial functions. 


Each principal department will be headed by a 
single executive unless the legislature provides that par- 
ticular departments shall be headed by boards. Depart- 
ment heads are to be appointed by the governor and con- 
firmed by the legislature. Single department heads will 
serve at the pleasure of the governor; boards at the head 
of departments may be removed as provided by law. If 
a board is authorized to appoint a principal executive 
officer, the appointment will require the. approval of the 
governor. 


4. An Independent and Responsible Judiciary 


The court system applies principles laid down by the 
American Bar Association and other professional and 
civic groups on the basis of experience with the federal 
courts and those of the forty-eight states. Its main fea- 
tures are unity, simplicity, efficiency, accessibility and 
political independence combined with ultimate respon- 
sibility to the people. It is carefully designed to elimin- 
ate the frustrating delays and technicalities that are 
common in the complicated court systems of many of the 
older states. 


There will be a supreme court of last resort, a super- 
ior court of general jurisdiction sitting in convenient 
places throughout the State and such other courts as the 
legislature may create. The supreme court will make the 
rules for all the courts, subject to the right of the legis- 
lature by a two-thirds vote to change rules of practice 
and procedure. The chief justice, with the assistance of 
an administrative director, will be responsible for the 
efficient administration of the entire judicial system. 
Provisions of this kind in the New Jersey constitution of 





